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tion contrary to their historic rights; consequently they refused
to elect delegates to the Reichsrath; the Magyars, the Italians in
.Venetia, and the Croats held no elections and were not repre-
sented. But the other federalist nations did not at first dare to
adopt such a radical policy; the Poles, Czechs, and Slovenians
sent their deputies, but held to their historic rights. (In Istria
and Transylvania the Diets had first refused; the government, by
dissolving the Diet and changing the electoral law, secured a ma-
jority in favour of holding an election). The Tyrol, where the
clerical party predominated, protested against equality in creed,
and demanded the prohibition of Protestantism, but sent dele-
gates nevertheless. The decisive action was taken by the great
landowners, who were very strongly represented in the Diets.
They deserted their federalist allies to obey the government. The
Reichsrath was not complete; it lacked 140 deputies, but it was
sufficiently large to take legal action as the " narrower council **
for the non-Hungarian part of the Empire. Later, in 1863,
when the government had organized the Diet of Transylvania,
the Saxons, who were opposed to the Magyars, sent their depu-
ties to the Reichsrath, and the Emperor declared it constituted as
the " larger council," competent to direct the affairs of the whole
monarchy.

The constitutional system began with a German ministry
under Schmerling, who had been an imperial minister in 1848,
an old liberal and German patriot. His policy was marked par-
ticularly by liberal and German declarations. This was the
period of negotiations with the German states (1863; see p. 465).
The House of Representatives of the Reichsrath, where the ma-
jority was German, approved this policy and voted an address
begging the Emperor to tighten the tie with the German states.
This system at first met with resistance from nations unwilling
to be governed by Germans, then from the Germans themselves
who did not find the government sufficiently liberal.

The national resistance began in Venetia and in Hungary.
The Central Congregation, or provincial assembly of Venetia, re-
fused to send its delegates (1861). The Hungarian Diet, con-
voked by the government at Ofen (opposite Pesth), consented to
hold a meeting-. But immediately, on the question of the answer
to be made to the Emperor, it broke into two almost equal par-
ties. One wanted to reply by a decision of the Diet indicating that
Hungary would not consent even to a discussion, but demanded
the restoration of the Constitution of '48. The other, directed